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“ Christopher triumphantly unfolded his parcel.” 


CHRISTOPHER’S TRIALS: 
A STORY OF COUNTRY LIFE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Goldstone,” ‘‘The Sunset of a 
Life,” &c. 


CuHApTerR I.—A TALK ABOUT MATRIMONY. | 


In a small back room (half parlour and half kitchen) 
behind a small, very small shop, where business was 
carried on in the ‘‘general line,” sat a comely, old- 
fashioned woman, busily talking to her son, who had 

travelled several miles on purpose to see her. 
It-was, evening, and the shop was shut up, for the 
oh long 


c=) 


early closing movement had commenced t 


before it was agitated in the metropolis, so that there 
| was no likelihood of their conversation being disturbed 
| by customers; and as it turned upon the important 
subject of matrimony, it was desirable that they shguld 
be able to pursue it without interruption. 

‘*So you are going to get married, Christopher 

‘*Yes, mother, please God.” 

‘‘ Are you thinking of pleasing Him in the matter ?” 
|} She asked, in her quick, sharp way, as she looked 
| steadily at her son. 

He did not seem discomposed by her question. ‘ No, 

mother, not as you mean it,” he said, quietly: ‘‘all I 
| meant was, that Dorothy and I have fixed our wedding 
| for next month, and that I hoped nothing would happen 
| to hinder it.” 
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wishing that you sought the blessing of the Lord on 
this new step that you are taking. It is a serious thing 
to choose a wife, Christopher.” 

‘¢I know it is, mother; but I believe I have chosen 
wisely. Dorothy is not a common sort of girl; she is 
a treasure worth far more than I can describe to any- 
body. Iam only afraid she is too good for me.” 
‘“Nay, Christopher, a master carpenter is equal any 
day to a nursemaid.” 

“‘Not exactly a nursemaid,” corrected her son ; 
‘‘Lady Elgin has a governess now for her daughter, 
and Dorothy has only to wait upon her and do needle- 
work for her. And I am not much of a master 
carpenter,” he added, with a smile ; ‘‘at least, I am no 
more than my own master, if I am that, for I haven’t 
even a boy to pick up the chips for me.” 

‘‘Well, whatever you are, Christopher, she is well 
off to have you for a husband ; and I know she thinks 
so, if you don’t. Good husbands are not easy to meet 
with now-a-days.” 

‘‘Nor good wives either,” said Christopher. ‘‘ But 
I am sure you will like Dorothy very much when you 
see her, mother.” 

‘‘How can you be sure of that?’ was her quick 
response. 

‘‘Because her ideas and her ways are just such as 
yours are, mother. She reminded me of you the first 
time I saw her, and I think that was why I took a 
fancy to her. I said to myself, ‘If ever I marry, that 
is the kind of girl that would suit me.’ She was so 
neat and respectable in her appearance; no tawdry 
finery, nor smart earrings, as if she were trying to be a 
lady and could not manage it; and her manners were 
so nice and modest.” 

**You saw her when you were working at the Hall, 
I suppose ?” 

**Yes; I was putting up some shelves in the school- 
room before the new governess came, and Dorothy was 
in and out several times with Lady Euphemia, for the 
little girl would see for herself how I was getting on.” 

‘* How old is Lady Euphemia ?” 

“About eight or nine, I should think. She is a 
beautiful, engaging little creature, but very high- 
spirited, and y spoilt. But she is the only child, 
and the heiress to all the property, so that is not to be 
wondered at.” 

‘Perhaps not; but it is a great pity, nevertheless, 
for the harvest is according to the sowing, and such 
parents are laying up sorrow for themselves.” 

*¢Well, mother, you hare not yourself to reproach 
on ‘that score,” said Christopher, with an arch smile, 
‘for you never spoilt me. Dorothy said that, without 
knowing anything of the past, she was sure from my 
present habits that I had had a good mother, and had 
been well trained when I was young. There’s a compli- 
ment for you, mother !” 

The old lady took it as such mentally, but she was 
at the same time sensible of her own shortcomings, for 
she said with ‘a half-sigh, ‘‘Ah, Christopher, one gets 
more credit than is due to one sometimes. I can see 
my failures in this and in every other duty plainly 
enough as I look back. I think Dorothy has no parents 
living ?” 

‘*No, nor any near relatives. She wants to be quite 
a daughter to you if you will let her. And this reminds 
me, mother, that one object of my coming over to-day 
was to rene you to give up your little shop, and to 
live with us at, Woodville. There is plenty of room, 
and we shall be so comfortable together. We have 
et it all so nicely.” 

**No, no, lad, I cannot agree to that; but I am 





‘*Yes, yes, 2d, I understand you ; but I cannot help | much obliged to you all the same. It was very kind 


of you and Dorothy to think of me.” 

‘‘Then why not consent, mother? We wish it so 
much, and Dorothy will be quite disappointed if you 
den’t. She said I must make you promise to come.” 

His mother shook her head. ‘‘ Married people are 
better by themselves, Christopher, especially at first. 
Besides, I am very independent, you know, and prefer 
helping myself while I have strength to do so. My 
little shop, with what you allow me, brings in plenty 
for my support ; and as I can easily manage it, there is 
no reason why I should not keep it on.” 

‘*But, mother, you have worked long enough, and 
you ought to rest now. It isn’t as if I could not afford 
it, either, for my trade is improving every year, and I 
have a good bit put by in the savings bank. Now do, 
at least, promise that you will consider the subject.” 

‘*Tt will make no difference if I do, Christopher, 
because my mind is already made up about it. How- 
ever much I may like Dorothy—and I think she and 
I will be very good friends, —it is by far the wiser plan 
that she should have you all to herself, and that I 
should continue to be my own mistress.” 

‘*So you should be with us, mother. You should do 
just as you pleased in every respect.” 

‘*But in your house, Christopher, Dorothy must be 
mistress, abd I have been accustomed for'so many years 
to be first, that T'do.niot'fancy I should like to be second 
yet. Nor is it a light thing at my time of life to make 
changes. All my ‘old; tried friends are here; your 
dear father breathed his last in this house; and my 
faithful pastor is a guide I could ill afford to lose in my 
heavenward pilgrimage.” 


‘Then you really won’t come ?” 

“No, Christopher, thank you; I must bide where I 
am at present, for I see no sign that the pillar and 
cloud are moving in any other direction.” 

Christopher was used to Scripture phraseol and 


he understood his mother. He perceived it was wSeless 
to argue the point any longer, for he knew that if she 
could not discern some indication of the will of God’s 
providence that she should pitch her tent elsewhere. 
nothing would induce her to remove. 

So he only said, ‘‘ Well, mother, if you should be ill, 
or if you find your strength begin to fail, you will not 
then refuse to make your home with us ?”’ 

‘* We will see about.that, lad, when the time comes,’’ 
she said, cautiously; “‘nobody can tell what the futur» 
has in store. You may not have a home to offer me; 
or you may have grown too grand to want your poct 
old mother with you.” 

‘*We shall never do that, mother,” he said, ‘‘for | 
can answer for Dorothy as readily as for myself. Skt 
has less pride even than I have.” 

He left the former part of his mother’s suppositioe 
unnoticed. Poor fellow! he little thought then hoy 
nearly she foretold the truth. 

‘¢But, Christopher,”’ said his mother, pleasantly, ‘‘"s 
not she for having a fine new house and very smart furni- 
ture, such as is not often seen in the Woodville cottages §* 

‘Who has been telling you about it, mother ?” 

‘*A little bird,” she said, smiling. ‘‘Somebody whe 
thought it would vex me to hear that you were goin: 
to begin your married life a few steps up the laddey 
instead of down at the bottom of it.” 

‘*But it did not vex you, mother?” replied Christée 
pher, in an inquiring tone. 

“Oh no; I was only a little fearful whether you 
might not have chosen an extravagant wife, and whethet 
you were not rather too free with your money at first 
setting off.” 

‘* Neither the one nor the other,” said Christopher, a 
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little vexed, if his mother was not. ‘‘ Dorothy is very | 
prudent, and she would have been satisfied with two | 
rooms besides the workshop; but I cannot bear to be 
cooped up, and I knew of a snug little cottage which 
was to be had cheap, because the builder had never 
been able to complete it. So I took it at once, and I 
am to have it for a mere trifle the first year, on condi- 
tion that I do what carpentering is needed. I have 
been fitting it up after my own fashion; and it’s 
astonishing what a difference you may make in a house 
by a few nice little finishes here and there.” 

**You always had a taste, Christopher, for what was 
ornamental.” 

*€So has Dorothy. She thinks, with me, that there 
is no reason why working folks should have ugly and | 
unattractive buildings, when a few shillings or a few 
pence and a pair of skilful hands would make them 
look bright and cheerful.” 

**But fine furniture is not to be had cheaply, | 
Christopher.” 

‘No, mother; but that is not our doing. Dorothy 
and I agreed that what furniture we bought should be | 
good and substantial of its kind. We wouldn’t have 
flimsy, gimerack things, that would be in pieces in a 
year or two.” 

**Quite right, Christopher. That was the way in | 
which your poor father and I began our housekeeping. | 
And look at these chairs : why, after the wear and tear 
of so many years, they are as solid and respectable as 
ever they were.” 

‘That they are,” said Christopher, with an approving 
glance at the well-known companions of his childhood. 


“‘But we have not had the opportunity of carrying out | 


our plan, for Lady Elgin’s wedding present to Dorothy | 
was new furniture for our cottage; and her ladyship 
selected it herself in town.” 


‘* Yes, mother, for we have four rooms, and they are | 
all well filled. There is every article needful for use, 
and some that, to me, seem not needful; but Dorothy 
knows more about such things than I do, and she says 
that they are quite proper to have. To be sure, the | 
furniture is finer and better than we should have | 
afforded; but as it is a gift, 1 don’t know that we ought | 
to grumble at it.” 

** Grumble at it! of course not.” 

** Besides I do love to see pretty things about me.” 

**T know you do, lad, and there is no harm in it if | 
it does not make you discontented with your station.” 

‘¢ Well, I hope it won’t do that.” 

“*T always think that the Lord would not have put | 
us into such a lovely world as this if He had not in- 
tended us to admire it and to be pleased with it.” 

“You are right there, I’m sure, mother.” 

‘* Only we must not be so charmed with his gifts as to 
lose sight of the Giver; that’s where our danger lies.” 

“Yes,” answered Christopher, in a matter-of-course 
tone. His real thoughts at that moment were at his | 
nicely furnished cottage, and he went on to describe | 
some of the various articles it contained, because he | 
knew that his mother would like to be able to picture | 
them in her mind’s eye; for, old as she was, she retained | 
much of a woman’s interest in all that appertaineth to | 
household affairs. 

And then he had much more to say respecting | 
Dorothy,—many small incidents to relate in delinea- | 
tion of her character and in commendation of her 
virtues. 

But as the reader cannot be supposed to share in the 
feelings of either mother or son on this occasion, we 
= not inflict the remainder of the conversation upon 

em. 


| is a good son, and he’ll make a good husband. 


| did! 
| cloud over all his success and his bright prospects ; for 


' home my child to Thyself. 
! and let him live to Thy glory.” 
‘¢ Avery handsome present, Christopher.” ' 


Although Christopher had to be up and off early in 
the morning, on account of a pressing job of work 
which he had in hand, yet it was late before they went 
to bed, for Christopher was in no hurry to get over 
talking ; and if he was rather too much engrossed with 
his new happiness, and if he spoke of Dorothy as if 
there were not another such woman under the sun,— 
well, it was very pardonable under the circumstances, 





} and it is probably only what you, dear reader, have 
| done or may do yourself. 


At all events, his mother listened patiently to him 
and sympathized with his joy, and that im spite of the 


| sad and rather sore consciousness that she no longer 


occupied the chief place in her son’s affections, but had 
been supplanted by one younger and fairer, who six 
months ago was an utterstranger tohim. But she hid 
this feeling right away at the bottom of her heart ; and, 
loving her son better than she loved herself, she allowed 
him to see nothing in her parting looks and parting 
words but the reflection of his own gladness. 

‘*He is a good son,” she said to herself, as she stood 
at the door watching him till he was out of sight— ‘‘he 
How 
well he looks, and how manly he grows! he’s the very 
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| image of what his poor father was when we were married. 


And he’s got just his quiet manner, and his sensitive 
feelings, and his love of order and niceness; but he 
does not serve the same Master,—oh, how I wish he 
The thought that he is not a Christian throws a 


of what avail is worldly prosperity if he is destitute of 
the one thing needful? Will my prayers for him never 
be answered? Shall I plead in vain for his salvation ?— 
O Lord, forgive my impatience and unbelief, and call 
Bring him into Thy fold, 


Thus prayed the loving mother for her son, while he, 
in the full flush of health and youth, walked home- 
wards, and also walked onwards through life without 
any thought or care about those things that were 
nearest to her heart. 

CuarTer I].—THE WrDDING PRESENT. 
Dorotuy was not altogether sorry when she learnt his 
nother’s decision from Christopher. She had agreed to 
his proposal that the old lady should live permanently 
with them ; and had the proposal been accepted, Doro- 


| thy would cheerfully have done the very best she could 
| to promote her comfort. 


She felt that in marrying 
Christopher she voluntarily put herself into new rela- 
tionship, not only with him, but with those belonging 


{to him; and that she was therefore bound to fulfil the 


new duties that thus devolved upon her. His relatives 
had certain claims—not very strong ones, perhaps, but 
yet real claims—upon her attention and kindness ; and 
Dorothy had no intention of disregarding them, on the 
plea that she did not want anybody besides her husband, 
or that she did not like his family. She was not obliged 
to be intimate with them, but she was under an obliga- 
tion to be civil and courteous to them, and to do them 
any good that was in her power. There was nothing 
sentimental about Dorothy ; she was very straight- 
forward and outspoken ; and when she once saw what 
was her duty, she rarely hesitated to doit. So, finding 
that Christopher’s heart was set on offering a home to 
his aged parent, and having herself no serious objection 
to it, she had cordially seconded his wish ; still, she 
was not displeased when he brought back the informa- 
tion which we have recorded in our first chapter. 

For Dorothy knew quite as well as Christopher’s 
mother that married people, in general, are better 
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alone; for, through the infirmities of human nature, 


mothers and daughters-in-law often find it difficult to | 


live together in harmonious intercourse. She could 


not tell, but she thought it likely that the old lady | u 


was one who would be very apt to interfere, and to 


give her advice uncalled for; and though Dorothy had | 


tolerable confidence in her own patience and forbear- 
ance, she certainly did not regret that she was spared 
this exercise of them. 

‘‘But your mother must come to our wedding, 
Christopher,” she said. 


**T do not think she will; she said the distance was | 


too far for her, and that she could not leave her little 
business.” 

‘*Oh, she can get somebody to mind the shop for 
her,” said Dorothy ; ‘‘and if she rides inside the coach, 
the journey will not hurt her.” 

‘Oh, as to that, she would stand the journey well 
enough.” 

‘‘T sha’n’t be satisfied unless she is here to eat a bit 


of our wedding dinner; and you her only son, too! | 


And we could take her back the next day, on our way 
to your sister’s.” 

For Christopher and Dorothy were to pay a visit 
after their marriage to Dorothy’s sister, who lived at a 
watering-place on the south coast. Christopher rarely 
had a holiday, and he had never seen the sea; so he was 
to have two pleasures in one; and Dorothy, of course, 
was glad that her sister, and likewise the friends and 
acquaintances of her girlhood, would have the oppor- 
tunity of meeting her husband. 

‘*But mother dislikes a bustle of any kind,” said 
Christopher, in reply to Dorothy; ‘‘she lives in such 
a quiet, retined way, you know, and is not used to 
company. And we must ask a few of our friends on 
the occasion.” 

‘¢She won’t mind them, I am sure,” persisted Doro- 
thy, ‘‘and the change would do her good. Elderly 
folks grow rusty if they never stir out of their own 
doors.” 


“Well, I tried hard to persuade her,” said Christo- | 


pher, ‘‘and I can write and ask her again ; but I don’t 


fancy it will be of any use. When mother says No, she | 


always means no.” 


‘*Then we must get her to say Yes,” said Dorothy. | 


‘¢By-the-bye, Christopher, what does your mother 
wear ?”” 

‘*Wear !”” repeated Christopher, rather surprised ; 
‘why, a black gown of some sort, I believe. She has 
always worn black since my father died.” 

‘* Has she a black silk gown?” 

‘¢No, that I am sure she has not; she never had 


but one silk dress in her life, and that was gone long | 


ago.” 

“« You must buy her one then, Christopher, for a 
wedding present. You can very well afford it, and 
your mother ought not to be forgotten at such a time. 
She has been a good mother to you, Christopher. 
Besides, she has not perhaps anything suitable to come 
to our wedding in.” 

** Well, I do think,” said Christopher, his fave 
brightening as he spoke, ‘‘that you’ve just hit the 
right nail on the head. I recollect mother saying, in 
a laughing sort of way, when I invited her to come 
next month, that such an old-fashioned body as she 
was wouldn’t be fit to be seen at a wedding party, and 
I dare say she was alluding to her dress, though it did 
not strike me so at the moment, for she always looks 
as neat as a pin; and a stuff gown is as good as a silk 
one in my eyes.” 

**But it is not in other people’s eyes,” said Dorothy, 

‘merrily; ‘‘so, when you have time to spare, we will 


| go and buy a dress for her; and then, when you take 
me over as you promised to see your mother, you can 
| carry your gift with you that she may have it made 
). 

You might have been amused if you had seen 
Dorothy and Christopher in the draper’s shop, exa- 
| mining the rolls of black silk with a very critical and 
| difficult-to-please air, —not that Christopher knew any- 
| thing about such things, though he seemed as if he 
did, but it certainly was a pleasant sight, and it 
augurs well for a young couple when, in the midst 
of their own enjoyments, they take kindly thought for 
their old fathers and mothers. 

Dorothy bought a yard of lavender-coloured silk, 
and ribbon to match, to make a bonnet for the old 
lady. This was to be her present; the other was 
Christopher’s. It was not so usual in those days as 
it is now, to procure ready-made bonnets ; but ordinary 
persons were in the habit of purchasing their own mate- 
rials, and then of employing a milliner to manufacture 
them into a suitable head-dress, 

About a fortnight before the wedding Christopher 
and Dorothy went over to his mother’s, at Plainfield. 
Dorothy was not at all shy, but she was naturally 
modest and well-behaved, and she made a favourable 
impression upon Christopher’s mother, who was clever 
in her discernment of character. 

‘¢She will do,” was her rapid conclusion, as she fixed 
her sharp but not unfriendly gaze on Dorothy, and 
listened to the tone of her voice and her remarks— 
| ‘she will do: she has good sense, judgment, and 
temper; and her energy and spirit will rouse as well 
as cheer Christopher, for he is a little too quiet and 
irresolute for a man, and wants stirring up a bit some- 
times.” 7 

Christopher again asked his mother to come to the 
wedding ; and Dorothy lent all her logic and eloggence 
in aid of his purpose, and pressed the subject so 
earnestly that the old lady was driven into a corner, 
| and could only urge her want of appropriate attire as a 

reason for staying away; upon wath, at a private tele- 
| graphic sign from Dorothy, Christopher triumphantly 
unfolded his parcel, and begged his mother’s acceptance 
of a new gown. 

Now among the weaknesses of the old lady—and we 
| all have our weaknesses—was a strong predilection for 
‘*black silk,” and she could not conceal, she did not try 
to conceal, the extreme satisfaction with which she re- 
garded her son’s gift. She was usually plain, even to 
Quaker-like precision in her dress, and did not bestow 
either much time or thought upon it, but she very 
much liked the appearance of a silk gown, especially 
when she was the wearer of it. Her limited circum- 
stances had never permitted her to be the possessor of 
| more than one such dress in her life, and every particle 
| of that had vanished years since; so that its unex- 
| pected successor was warmly and gratefully welcomed. 
| I am afraid it rather cast Dorothy’s bonnet into the 
| shade; however, the old lady seemed pleased with tiat 
also, and raised no further objections to Christopher's 


| and Dorothy’s wish—that she should be present at 


their wedding. 





CuaptTer III.—A CotracE WEDDING. 


| Ir was a pretty wedding, though it was both a country 


, wedding and a cottage one. Most of Dorothy’s fellow- 
| servants came to see her married, and two of them were 
| her bridesmaids ; and Christopher was so well known 
| in the village, in which he had lived ever since he was 
| apprenticed to old Master Miles the carpenter, that 
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there was no lack of spectators on the occasion, and 
the venerable church was nearly half filled. 

The little lady Euphemia was in the family pew with 
her governess ; for she was very partial to Dorothy, and 
had only been reconciled to the idea of parting with 
her by the promise that she should be at her wedding ; 
and the mingled look of childish seriousness and cu- 
riosity which sat on her bright little face was a 
pleasant picture to many present. 

Everybody said it was a pretty wedding, and there- 
fore it must have been so. Dorothy was certainly a 
nice-looking bride, with her sparkling dark eyes, her 
fresh-coloured cheeks, and her sedate yet agreeable 
demeanour. Her simple dress of light muslin, with 
her white mantle and bonnet, were very becoming ; 
and she was of course the principal object of attraction 
to the bystanders ; although the old mother won some 
admiration, especially from the elderly women. Her 
new black silk dress, lavender bonnet, and white crape 
shawl—the carefully kept relic of her own wedding— 
gave her an air of great respectability, which was not 
diminished by her really handsome features and the 
rustic dignity of her manner. She was not like her 
son, or rather, he was not like her, for his face was 
undeniably plain, and he was fair-complexioned ; but 
his smile was a very sweet one; and there was com- 
bined tenderness and thoughtfulness in the expression 
of his clear blue eyes. 

As is usual at such gatherings, many comments were 
uttered respecting ‘‘the happy couple,” and most of 
them were kindly ones; for Christopher, as we have 
said, was generally popular in the village; and Dorothy 
was neither vain nor affected. The only drawback, if 
there was any, to her-popularity, was occasioned by the 
furniture of her cottage. The good housewives who had 
seen it were, some of them, envious of it; and professed, 
therefore, to consider it unsuitable for Christopher's 
position. 

‘*T’ve no notion of working people being so stuck up 
as to have fine mahogany chairs and real Brussels carpet 
in their sitting-room. And a large glass lamp, too! as 


| to the general style of the observations made on the 
| bridal pair; and if the good wishes which followed 
| rama, 6 and Dorothy are all realized in their 

future history, they will prove singularly fortunate in 
their experience of married life. 

But scarcely any one besides the pious old mother 
thought of them, on that morning, as immortal beings, 
to whom the joys and sorrows of earth were the needful 
discipline for a higher state of existence ; and hers were 
perhaps the only lips which asked for them a home in 
heaven when the fairest homes of this world should 
have faded from their view. 








SHORT WORDS. 


WHILE conversing with a literary friend the other day, 
he urged the general use of short words, especially such 
as are of Anglo-Saxon origin, and handed us the follow- 
ing as a specimen of what could be done with them. 
The reader will observe that each word is a mono- 
syllable :— 

The speech of our sires far back in the days of yore, 
like that of the first man, who may well be thought to 
have been taught of God, was made up for the most 
part of those short words which are spoke with one 
pulse of the breath, and one stroke of the tongue. The 
stream of time through a long tract of years, and from 
lands not our own, has brought down to us a vast drift 
of new and strange terms, with which we may think 
our speech has come to be rich, but it is clear that 
much of its strength has in this way been lost. Thus 
are we shown to be the base sons who, both from our 


| limbs and our tongues, have lost the brawn of our 


sires. They in truth were poor in purse, but rich in 
speech. Their words, like gems, were as great in 
wealth as they were small in bulk; while the mass of 
ours are as poor as they are large and long. 

We must add to this, not only the loss of force, but 
the waste of breath and time when we would speak our 
thoughts ; and that of types and ink when we print 





if a candle in a brass candlestick was not good enough 
for them to see by.” | 

Thus spoke Betty Parsons, one of the regular gossips | 
of the place. 

‘« And they have actually carpet on the first flight of | 
stairs ; did you ever hear of such a thing?”’ chimed in 
Mrs. Sykes, the baker’s wife. 

‘*Are you sure of that?’ asked. Betty; ‘‘ there 
wasn’t any when I looked in last time I went by.’ 

‘*It’s been put down since, then. There’s no mis- 
take about it, for as my Harriet was going past the 
other day, she saw Christopher laying it on the stairs, 
and putting the rods in. It’s a brown and green 
pattern, she says. Bless me, girl! says I, when she 
told me, what will the world come to next?” 

‘‘ What indeed !” echoed Betty. ‘‘ Dorothy’s spoilt 
for a carpenter’s wife by having lived in a nobleman’s 
family. Such girls are so high in their ideas, and they 
turn up their noses at what you and I are used to.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Sykes, ‘‘they get into wasteful 
and extravagant ways through being in the midst of 
such plenty; and it isn’t easy to get out of them 
again.” 

‘*To be sure it isn’t,” answered Betty. 


** Christo- 





pher will find out his mistake, I expect, before long ; 
however, as folks make their bed, so must they lie on it. | 
If he had only married your Harriet, now, how much 
better off he would have been !” 
(With which opinion neither Christopher nor his | 
historian agrees.) 
But remarks such as the preceding were exceptions | 


| that of books is small ; 


| whom we speak. 


them. Huge tomes would shrink to one-third their 
bulk, and time and pains would be spent less in vain, 
both to those who write and print and to those who 
read, if there were a due care to clip the length and 
size of the words, and to use no more than the thought 
can claim. In our age the price of time is as great as 
and the first charge we should 
give to those who would have us read what they write 
is, ‘‘In all ways and by all means be brief, fur life is 
short and art is long.” 

Nor let us think that the good old stock of words, so 
short and strong, is lost ; they lie blent with the trash 
of the heap, and in bright points shine out here and 
there from the mass, like the stars when a fog dims the 
air, or the face of the sky is dark with clouds. It will 
be well worth our while to mine out these gems, and 
string them on the chains of our thoughts, which will 
then shine with new life; and though the tongue may 
lose in sound, it will be the more fit to speak all that 
the deep soul can feel. The heart feels but throb by 
throb ; and it is thus that the tongue should beat while 
it gives vent to its joys and its pains. 

The arts of life and the lore of the head have need, 
it is true, for terms both cold and long. The heart 
must be kept cool while we search for truth; and truth 
shines best in what some call ‘‘a dry light.” But what 
we have said holds in full force when we look to all 
that large class of thoughts which come from the heart, 
and which we wish to go down to the souls of those to 
Here we need the thoughts that 
breathe and the words that burn—those that wing 


ye 
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their speed like a bolt, and pierce like the barb on the 
shaft. 

Such are the terms in which it is fit to hail the long 
lost friend, when we once more grasp his hand, and 
hang on his neck, and tell him, ‘‘I have seen thy face 
as though I had seen the face of God.” 

Thus should we ‘‘sing praise to the Lord with a 
harp; with the harp and the voice of a psalm; and 
pay our vows in the house of the Lord.” 

Hear him who cries out of the depths, and say what 
are the strains of his sad plaint? ‘‘ Woe to the day in 
which I was born! Let that day be dark with the 
clouds of death. Let no voice of joy break on that 
night, and let its stars be dark ; let it look for light, 
but have none; nor let it see the dawn of the day. My 
grey hairs shall go down in grief to the grave of my 
son, and there our heads shall be at rest. O my son! 
my son! would God I had died for thee, my son, my 
son!” 

And where shall we find words with which to wing 
our thoughts, which are so fit to chide the grief of the 
soul and pangs of the heart, than those we may find in 
the book of God? It tells us that the Lord of life 
once wept ; but that we should not mourn as those who 
have no —_ : that the time is short; and those who 
weep should be as though they wept not. He that 
trusts in Christ, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live. There is in Him life for all the dead who had 
faith in his name. There is a realm of light, and love, 
and bliss, to which the free soul speeds its flight on the 
wings of the dove, through the glooms of the grave, 
and is at rest. There friends shall meet again ; and no 
tear shall dim the eye, nor the notes of woe jar in the 
songs of joy. There shall be no night there, and there 


shall be no more curse, but the throne of God and the | 


Lamb shall be in it, and we shall see his face, and 
shall serve Him. And that world has no need of the 
sun or of the moon to shine in it, but its light is the 
Lamb that sits in the midst of the throne. God's own 
hand of love shall soothe the soul and dry all tears, so 
that the heart shall no more be sick or in pain. Yea, 
the hour shall come when the last trump shall sound, 
and in the-which all that are in their graves shall hear 


the voice of the Son of God ; and they shall come forth | 


in the fresh dew of youth, and be caught up in the 
clouds to meet the Lord in the air, and so shall we be 
blest with Him in new life that shall not end. 

But if you choose not to plume your wings for such 
high flights, then may you roam over scenes of bliss 
which stretch out far and wide on the green earth. 
You may mount up on the wings of the lark, with the 
first beams of the dawn, and brush the drops from the 
clouds ; or, as the sun goes down, may join the flight 
ot its last rays, and speed with them from the waves of 
the deep blue sea to those realms far off, where the 
light makes its home. So sing the rapt bards of the 
earth as they strike the lyre, and when the fire of their 
souls sheds its own light and gilds each scene with its 
own charms. But if men of mould less fine must still 
tread the dust of this dull world, still, if they will seek 
words such as these with which to clothe their thoughts, 
they will in turn cheer the mind, and cause a mild joy 
to smile in every scene to which their steps may turn. 


Ovr Fathers, where are they ? 
Not in the gladsome homes where once they dwelt, 
And where the sunshine of their love was felt ; 
Hushed are the tones that we were wont to hear— 
The welcome footstep falls not on our car 









The tender smile no longer on us beams, 
And mournful memories haunt our troubled dreams. 


Our Fathers, where are they ? 
No voice responds to our impassioned cry,— 
Their vacant places silently reply, 
Not here! not here! We miss them from our side. 
Through childhood and through youth they were our guide; 
And now we travel on ’midst toils and tears, 
And no sweet counsel calms our doubts and fears. 


Our Fathers, where are they ? 
The spring returns with all its loveliest flowers, 
But brings not back these long-wept friends of ours. 
Oh! where are those around whose cheerful hearth 
We lingered in the pleasant hours of mirth ? 
Some are still with us; but the rest! the rest !— 
They have departed whom we love the best. 


Our Fathers, where are they ? 
Hark! from the spirit-land a joyful strain 
Thrills through our hearts, and soothes our grief and pain; 
* Bless’d are those who reach that peaceful shore 
Where earthly care and change are known no more. 
Calmly they rest, sheltered from every strife ; 
Rich are their joys—unfading is their life.” 

Our Fathers, where are they? 
Where we would be, if, like some gentle dove, 
We could but hasten to the home we love. 
On heaven we fix our ardent gaze, and long 
To take our place amidst its white-robed throng; 
For, since our early friends are gathered there, 
Earth’s ties are weakened, and life seems less fair. 


Our Fathers, where are they ? 
Have they not swiftly passed away from earth ? 
Then let their graves become the place of birth 
To new desires and loftier aims,—for soon 
Our sun must fade—it may go down at noon. 
Our fathers have departed, and we tread 


Each moment in the footsteps of the dead. I. M. We 








GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 
By Tue AuTHor oF ‘‘Mary PoweELt.” 

Tue hundred and first Psalm may be called a string of 
good resolutions. It is easy to suppose David framing 
them for himself when he first entered into public life. 
First he invokes the blessing of God, and declares his 
intention of regulating himself and his household with 
a perfect heart. Then he proposes to himself the fol- 
lowing rules :— 

‘*T will take no wicked thing in hand. 

‘‘T hate the sins of unfaithfulness; there shall no 
such cleave unto me. 

‘* A froward heart shall depart from me: I will not 
know a wicked person. 

‘* Whoso privily slandereth his neighbour, him will I 
destroy. 

‘* Whoso hath also a proud look and high stomach, I 
will not suffer him. 

‘‘ Mine eyes [shall] look upon such as are faithful in 
the land, that they may dwell with me. 

‘¢Whoso leadeth a godly life, he shall be my servant. 

‘¢There shall no deceitful person dwell in my house : 
he that telleth lies shall not tarry in my sight.” 

Excellent resolutions! but evidently drawn up by 
young David, not old David; or he would not add with 
such sanguine confidence, ‘‘I shall soon destroy ali the 
ungodly that are in the land.” Instead of destroying 
all the ungodly, soon or late, he found he could not do 
so at all. He might punish a few, a good many; but 
the wicked would still be too many for him. Even the 
Son of David, the Prince of Peace, when He came in the 
flesh, converted very few. If we look over again what 


David here intended todo, and compire it with what he 
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actually did, we shall see that he was unable to keep his 
good resolutions perfectly, even with respect to himself, 
and much less with regard to his family, his servants, his 
court, and his people. 

Still, the aim was an excellent one. ‘‘ Aim highly, 
fall nobly,’ * is a good old saying; and if we seek the 
grace of God on our good aims, very probably we ‘‘shall 
not greatly fall.” If we do, we had better pick our- 
selves up again as quickly as we can, and go on all the 
more briskly and warily. ‘‘ Rejoice not over me, O 
mine enemy: when I fall, I shall arise”—God being 
my helper. 

It occurs to me what good and useful resolutions these 
of David’s might be, slightly modified by circumstances, 
for the guidance of young people beginning housekeep- 
ing. Supposing, for instance, a well-disposed, religious 
young person of middle or upper class, about to marry, 
and feeling very desirous to glorify God by her Chris- 
tian walk in her new circumstances. She takes down 
her Bible, hoping to find something directly applicable 
for her guidance; and we will suppose she opens on this 
101st Psalm. 

“‘T am sure,” thinks she gratefully, ‘‘my song may 
be of mercy and judgment. Unto Thee, O Lord, will 
I sing. O let me have understanding in the way of 
godliness. When wilt Thou come unto me? I will 
walk in my house with a perfect heart.” Then we may 
be sure the Lord will come to her very quickly, and 
make her way plain before her day by day, while she 
continues to ask Him to do so. 

‘*T will take no wicked thingin hand.” We may be 
quite sure our young friend resolves on this; and it may 
please God to keep her from great temptations to wicked- 
ness; but she must be careful not to put herself in the 


~way ofbeing tempted. She must keep a close watch over 


her thoughts, over her inclinations, over her aims, over 
her temper, over her companions, over her amusements, 
over her choice of books, her choice of sabbath employ- 
ments. ‘‘The little foxes eat away the vines.” 

Intending to do all this, she goes on to the next rule, 
—‘‘ I will not know a wicked person,” —nof knowingly, 
that is; not voluntarily. Never mind her being Lady 
A. or Lady B., or the charming, popular Miss C., or 
the rich Mr. D., or the entertaining Colonel E., or Mr. 
¥., who sings so delightfully, or Mr. G., who tells such 
good stories. If their morals are bad, or if they simply 
have not fixed, good principles that regulate their 
habits, don’t know them! or if your husband, know- 
ing your ground of objection, still says you must be 
civil to them, be civil and no more. 

‘*Whoso privily slandereth his neighbour, him will I 
—destroy,” said king David; avoid,-says the Christian. 
Perhaps if decapitation or passing under thorns and 
harrows were the punishment for slander, there would 
be less of it. But it is so insidious a yice, that prac- 
tised culprits would often declare they were innocent of 


it. ‘*Z never slandered So-and-so, I only said such a 
thing. Was it not true? Well, I am sure I thought 


Have nothing to do with them. 
Some of these days their scandal 


it was,” &e., &c. 
Scandal is catching. 
1 


may touch you. 
‘*Whoso leadeth a godly life, he shall be my ser- 
vant.” If masters and mistresses, instead of inquiring 


whether a domestic cleaned plate well, waited at table 
well, cooked well, &e., began by ascertaining whether 
they had the fear of God before their eyes, often they 
would be sp ared the trouble of all the other inquiries. 


For it does not sig gnify how well a servant waits, or 
cleans, or cooks, destitute of true religious prin- 
ciple; and Ran you have something to work 


And— 


If to her share some female errors fall,” 


upon. 





The 
| Holy 
| go: ‘and w hen he is old, he will not depart from it.” 


remember, so they do to you. Be kind to her, patient 
with her, give her the advantage of your own intelli- 
gence, and she may be the comfort of your life. But— 
‘*There shall no deceitful person dwell in my house: he 
that telleth lies shall not tarry in my sight.’ I doubt 
your ability to cure an habitual story-teller. Point out 
to the offender, at the first offence, that falsehood is 
quite as sinful as dishonesty ; and that you cannot over- 
look it. Next time, don’t overlook it, or you will tell a 
rae poe It would have been a good thing for king 

David if he had been able to get the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth spoken in his house. His child- 
ren, instead of being thorns in his side, would then 
have been arrows in his hand. Deceit in the kitchen, 
and especially in the nursery, can be counterbalanced 
by no amount of temporal good whatever. 

‘* Whoso is wise will consider these things.” ‘‘ Let 
us have understanding, O Lord, in the way of godli- 
ness.” 








WHAT BECAME OF THE LOCUSTS. 


In our November number, last year, we gave an extract 
from a missionary magazine describing the ravages com- 
mitted by the locusts in Palestine this summer. Our 
readers may take interest in hearing what became of 
them. Bishop Gobat has written as follows from Jeru- 
salem :— 

‘The charitable will be glad to hear (and I bless God 
that Iam able to state it) that the distress has not as 
yet, by any means, reached that intensity which I ap- 
prehended when I wrote in June and pt Several 
Prov aor causes may be assigned for this. 

1, Towards the end of July, the locusts which had 
committed such ravages, and more than once had de- 
voured the tender leaves of the dowra, or Turkish corn, 
on which the people so much subsist, disappeared in 
the most unaccountable manner; and reports have now 
reached us that their carcasses are accumulated on the 
shores of the Dead Sea to the height of four feet! 
And now the doura is reported to be in very good con- 
dition. 

‘©2. The cholera has so severely visited Jaffa and 
other ‘seaports that the export of grain has been.stop- 
ped; and the Arabs to the east of the Jordan and 
in the Hauran have been obliged to bring their corn to 
Jerusalem and other towns of Palestine forsale; so that 
the price of corn is even lower than it was immediately 
after the harvest. 

“*3. As commerce is stopped, as well as building and 
every kind of enterprise, tlie water-carriers (on donkeys 
or mules) have greatly multiplied, bringing water from 
Lifta, Malcha, &c., hitherto nearly as cheaply as in 
former years. 

“Thus, in the midst of judgment, God remembers 
mercy.’ 

Still, though the Jews have received large remittances 
from their brethren, the bishop says there will be much 
distress among them for several months. 








THE MOTHER'S WORK. 


SHERIDAN wrote, ‘*Women govern us, let us try to 

render them perfe ect ;” and Nay yoleon said, : future 

lestiny of the child is always the work of the z mother.” 

e sent tentior is sayings are in strict accordance with 
Writ,— ‘Train up a child in the way he should 
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| nearly a mile distant, on the edge of the desert near the 


THE SCHEIK OF AKABA. fa 
tombs of the caliphs, the tent of this chief was pitched; 


Tue great yearly caravan of pilgrims for Mecca was | and-beneath it 1 found him, sitting on a mat and sur- 
assembling outside the walls of Cairo when I was | rounded by a dozen of his swarthy tribe, armed with 
there some years ago, and among them I saw the Scheik | long sabres, pistols, and matchlock guns. He was a 
of Akaba. He-had come there by directions of the | stout man, of the darkest shade of bronze; his eye 
Pacha, to escort the caravan through the desert. He | keen, roving, and unsettled; his tweth white ; and 
was the chief of a powerful body of Bedouins, and it his skin so dried up and withered that it seemed cleav- 
was necessary to secure his good offices if the pilgrims | ing to his very bones. At the first glance I did not 
were to move unmolested along their desert journey. like his face, and I thought at the time that if I had met 
Not quite close to the city,—indeed, I think it was | him alone in the desert, I should not have trusted him. 
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He received me with great civility, while his com- 
panions rose, gave me their low salaam, seated me on 
the mat beside him, and then quietly resumed their 
cross-legged attitude. All stared at me with silent 
gravity. The scheik, though desert born and bred, 
with an air and manner that showed him familiar 
with the usages of good society in Cairo, took the pips 
from his mouth and handed it to me. 

Our conversation turned upon my own journey 
across the desert, and he offered his aid and protection, 
but the payment which he demanded (besides the in- 
evitable ‘‘bucksheesh”) was so exorbitant that our 
negotiation came to nothing. I paid him another visit 
on the following day, as I wished to see the starting of 
the caravan, and we parted on very friendly terms; 
the more so, perhaps, so far as he was concerned, be- 
eause when saying farewell I slipped two gold pieces 
into his hand. This ‘noble son of the desert” took 
the money without the slightest appearance of hesi- 
tation. G. Ss. 





LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 


PART I.—PUTTING GOD TO THE TE35T. 
CHAPTER I.—MISFORTUNE. 


Mrs. ANDERSON was busy washing in her kitchen one 
morning when a knock was heard at the strect decor. 

**Run, Lizzie, and see who it is,” she said to her 
little girl, who was helping her. 

Lizzie ran, as directed, and soon came back, saying, 
**Oh, mother, it is Mr. Jones come for the rent.” 

‘*Ah!” replied Lizzie’s mother, sighing. Then she 
asked, ‘‘ Have you shown him in?” 

*¢ Yes, mother.” 

Mrs. Anderson hastily wiped her hands, and put off 
a large, rough apron she was wearing over her gown, 
and went to the neat little parlour to speak to the 
landlord. 

He was looking at a working model of a steam-engine 
which stood on the top of the cupboard. He turned 
round as the woman entered, and said, ‘‘ What a capital 
model! Your husband’s making, I suppose ?” 

‘* Yes, sir; he made it all himself.” 

‘Ah, I don’t wonder you seem proud of his skill. 
He must be a clever fellow.” 

‘* Well, sir, they all say he is; and I believe it is 
about true. He was always a handy man.” 

‘*Fond of books, too, as ever,” added Mr. Jones, as 
he glanced along a row of books which stood on a shelf 
in the recess. They were books of a useful kind ; among 
them, some important scientific works. 

‘* Well, sir, Joe is very studious. You know, sir, he 
is not one of the drinking sort.” 

‘*No, I know he is not. That’s why he is always 
ready with his rent for me,” replied Mr. Jones, passing 
at once with a shrewd readiness to the object of his call 
at that hguse. He turned rather a sharp eye upon the 
woman as he spoke, and did not fail to notice a change 
in her face and way of speaking. He had lately heard 
something which made him anxious about his rent. 

‘* Sir,” she said, hesitatingly—‘‘ sir, Mr. Jones, I’m 
afraid we must ask you to wait this time.” 

‘* Wait! wait!” responded the landlord, briskly. 
** Why, how is that ? where’s the money ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Jones, please to give usa little more time.” 

‘More time, my good woman! why, I think I have 
waited long enough. It is six weeks after quarter 


day; so, you see, I have not ‘been in a hurry to | 
‘ | out and go away when you like, 


come. 








‘‘No, sir, you are always very goody” 

‘Well, then!” and there was some impatience in 
the landlord’s tone. 

‘‘Why, sir, to tell you the truth, Joe has been out of 
work of late, and so we have got behind.” 

‘‘How is that? A steady man like your husband 
ought never to be out of work.” 

** I’m sure I don’t know how it is, except that times 
are very slack, they say, and hardly any work comes in 
to be done.” : 

‘‘Then he is not working at Horsley’s now?” 

‘*Oh no, sir. Mr. Horsley said he was very sorry, 
but he could not help it. Indeed, he did say that if 
things went on getting worse and worse, as they seemed 
to be doing, he should have to shut up the factory 
altogether. He said he could give Joe the best of 
characters.” 

‘* And Joe can get nothing else to do?” 

“No. tit. 

‘* Very strange !” 

‘* Yes, sir, it is. I’m sure he is as willing to work as 
any man.” 

‘‘Ah, I dare say he is; but come, now, about the 
rent, ch?” 

‘© We will pay you as soon as we can, Mr. Jones.” 

‘Oh no, that won’t do, Mrs. Anderson. I have a 
great respect for you and your husband, but I must 
have my rent all the same. Is there no money put by 
in the bank ?” 

‘‘There was, sir;”—poor Mrs. Anderson began to 
cry. 
‘* Now don’t cry; only foolish people cry. You 
ought to have saved up a good bit of money.” 

** We had saved a good deal, sir; but we have been 
unfortunate. First there was Joe’s father was took ill, 
and nobody but Joe to pay for a doctor. . That dipped 
into the money, and——” 

‘*Did he die?” interrupted Mr. Jones. 

Fee se 

** Ah, and then you had to bury him ; and I dare say 
you had a fine funeral. Working people are so extra- 
vacant.” 

‘I’m sure, sir, we did it as cheap as possible.” 

** Well, what next ?” 

‘*Then my husband took a great part out of the bank 
to put into a building society.” 

** And the secretary ran off with the cash-box.” 

**Yes; it was a shameful thing.” 

“*Tt is the usual end of those building societies,” said 


| the landlord, who had a reason for not being friendly 


towards them. 

‘*Then what was left has been used up to——” 

‘* Live upon while he was out of work. Now let me 
tell you, my good woman, you ought to have half 
starved yourselves this last quarter, and so kept enough 
to pay me my rent.” 

‘*Oh, Mr. Jones”—and now the poor creature was 
sobbing bitterly,—‘‘ we have gone very short all the 
time ; but we must live.” ; 

‘And I must have my rent. Now I’ve no more 
time for talking. Look here; is there any chance of 
your being able to get the money?” 

‘*Tn a little time, sir, I hope—— . 

‘* Hope, hope! that’s neither here nor there. Now 
I’m‘not a hard man, but I always mean to get my rent 
from my tenants. I’m not a hard man, or I should 
send the broker in this morning. In fact, I might 
perhaps put him in, butg} believe your husband would 
pay if he could, and he is steady man. You must sell 
off some of these knickknacks, and pay me half what 
you owe me—there, I’m generous,—and then clear 
What do you say ? 
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But the poor“voman said nothing. It was difficult ‘*Pray don’t talk so. You quite frighten me. You 
for her to feel grateful for a proposal which involved | know better.” 
the immediate leaving of their pleasant home. “Do 1?” replied the man, ‘do I? I’m not quite 

The landlord grew impatient. He took up his stick | sure. If there is a God in heaven, why does He leave 
and said, ‘‘Come, I must be going. I give you a week | us here to starve ?” 
todoitia. If you are not gone then, first paying me, **T can’t tell the reason, Joe; but I’m sure what He | 
J shall clear you out.” does must be right.” i 

**T suppose we must——” ‘*Must it? Well, you'll see. Perhaps youwillchange | 

‘* Must/ of course you must, and be obliged to me | your mind.” 
too. ¥ou see how I am trusting your honesty. Idon’t| And the poor woman was indeed soon sorely tempted | 
know that I would do as much for anybody else; but | to ‘‘change her mind,’’ and almost brought to think | 
Joe is a good fellow, and I’m not a hard man. So | there could be no kind, overruling Providence; for her } 
good morning.” husband became ill, and lay day after day in an appa- 

It was a somewhat curious proposal which Mr. Jones | rently dying state. She tried to believe God was still 
had made; but he knew well enough the sort of people | good and wise, but it was difficult to realize it as she 
with whom he was dealing. When Joe Anderson re- | watched anxiously by her sick husband. 
turned from seeking work—in vain, as usual—he dis-} Of course their little remaining furniture went bit by 
cussed the matter witli his weeping wife, and determined | bit. Then the lodgers in their unfurnished rooms left, 
on a removal. and no others came to tenant them, and thus defray 
the rent. 

From bad to worse, from worse to—alas ! the climax 
of misery was soon reached. Joe Anderson recovered 
from his attack, a miserable, broken-spirited man ; but 
Ir was a much smaller house into which Anderson with | it was only to migrate from their humble dwelling to a 
his wife and three children removed. They had con- | yet more poverty-stricken abode. A wretched cellar, 
trived to save from the wreck of their fortunes sufficient | in the purlieus of St. Giles, held, but scarcely could be 
furniture to furnish two rooms for themselves, and they | said to shelter, Anderson with his wife and children. 
trusted to the letting of two or three rooms unfurnished How they managed to exist I know not. Of course 
{it was a five-roomed house) to pay part of the much | it was only by parting day after day with every article 
smaller rent which they were now incurring. Surely, | of clothing which they possessed, and by trying to 
in a little time, work would again become plentiful ; | satisfy the cravings of hunger by expending the barest 
and if they could only just keep their heads above | possible pittance. The children, like their parents, 
water till that time came, they would iil manage to | were wasting to skeletons, and were often crying for 
get along in the world. ; bread, as they huddled themselves close together in hope 

Ah, I suppose the chief reason why people are ever | of getting the warmth which they had no fire to give. 
drowned is just this difficulty of keeping their heads} ~ It was a strange thing to be starving in a rich city, 
above water. Swimming is a much easier thing to do | such as London is. The more strange, because Ander- 
than keeping the head above water. son was not a good-for-nothing fellow who wanted a 

They struggled on. They were Scotch people; steady, | day’s wage without a day’s work ; nor was he a dissi- 

lodding, thrifty, with a fixed resolution never to give | pated man who had drunk his character away at the 
in, but to bear themselves bravely in the battle of life. | beer-shop, No, he was a steady, industrious mechanic, 

It was a battle! Day after day Anderson went out | with clear brains, skilful hands, and a heart for work. 
in search of work. Disappointthent gave its cast to his | So that it was indeed very strange that he should be un- 
features, and deepened his habitual gravity of look ; | able to obtain employment. However, such was the fact. 
and people who had no need of his services turned In this fact seemed, to the mind of Anderson, to lie 
away, as they told him so, with a feeling of relief at | an argument against the existence or goodness of a 
losing sight of his gloomy countenance. He came in| Supreme Being. The anguish of seeing his wife and 
again, after his long, useless walks, with a heavy foot- | little ones fading before his eyes made his mind dis-_ 
fall, which told his wife plainly enough that he had | tempered; and as he saw their miserable condition | 
failed again. He seldom told her so in words; his | become every day still more miserable—if that were 
wont was to seat himself in his elbow-chair, and lean | possible—he felt himself on the border of madness! He 
his head on his hands in a silent, desponding manner, | could do nothing for them; then why should he live 
which frightened his wife more than if he had given | any longer? 
way to the strongest lamentations. She would often} He actually put the question to himself one morning 
try to banish her own tears, and going to him lay her | when the family were without food, and ‘‘ without a 
hand lovingly on his shoulders, while she bade him not | stick or a rag which,” as he said, ‘‘ would have fetched 
quite despair, for a better day would surely come. half a farthing,” why should he any longer sustain this 

“Woman !” he would now and then reply—and it | burden of a wretched life? What an easy thing it would 
was a sign of his mood being more gloomy than usual | be to put an end to this misery by—— 
when he called her so, for generally it was ‘‘ Jeanie” — Ah! I am sure his want of food and his miserable 
**woman ! it will never be any better: if we could all | feelings must have weakened his usually clear judg- 
die out of the way, it would just settle the matter; but | ment, or he would never have let so cowardly a thought 
I suppose even that is too good for us. Life keeps in | enter his mind, or remain there; for it was a cowardly 
us somehow.” | thought, as well as a sinful one, to seek, by rushing 
| 
| 
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“‘Oh, Joe, my dear husband, don’t talk like that. | out of life, to escape its evils. 
Ts not there a God in heaven ?” Perhaps he strove against the thought. Perhaps 
‘*Is there?” said the man, bitterly; ‘do you really | through that weary, wretched Saturday he tried to 


think there is?” hope against hope. If he did, he must have done so 
‘Oh, Joe, you know there is; why do you say such | without gaining the mastery over it; for as the shades 
things?” | of night fell on that narrow street, where this poor 
“Oh, well, I was just thinking may be it’s all a mis- | family had taken up their abode, Anderson formed tha 
take about a God.” terrible resolution of committing suicide! 
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He said nothing of it to his wife. He looked at his 
children as they sobbed themselves to sleep, but no 
tear stood in his eye, no word of kindness fell from his 
lips. He was moody and stern, trying to harden his 
heart, and saying to himself, ‘* Yes, to-morrow I’ll do 
it!” 





CuaArter III.—Tue SERMON AT THE TABERNACLE. 


To-MoRROW came; a peaceful, pleasant sabbath morn. 
Anderson kissed his wife and children (which made 
them wonder); and then, as they saw him going up 
the dark, broken stairs, the youngest called out, ‘‘Oh, 
daddy, do bring us some bread.” 

The poor man felt the appeal liké’a stab at his heart, 





yet he only frowned gloomily, and went out without | 


saying a word. 

He went along the Tottenham Court Road, on his 
way to the New River, for he had resolved to drown 
himself there! It was early, not quite seven o’clock, 
and the road would have been almost deserted, had it 
not been for a crowd of persons who were thronging the 
pavement on their way to a place of Christian worship 
called the Tabernacle, well known to many for its con- 
nection, in times gone by, with the famous Whitfield. 
The people who were now passing quickly along towards 
the T'abernacle were full of eagerness to hear a popular 
preacher—the Rev. Edward Parsons—who had been 
announced to preach that Sunday morning. They were 
talking about the preacher, and were expressing the 
pleasure and profit they hoped to derive from the elo- 
quent sermon, just as Anderson found himself among 
them. Moving on with them, he reached the doors 
of the chapel; and his attention, already somewhat 
awakened by the eager conversation of the excited 
crowd, was fixed by observing the pushing and crowd- 
ing of hundreds of people trying to get in first. He 
stood still for a moment, watching the tumult, and 
then said to himself, ‘‘I may as well just goin; J can 
do it afterwards.” So he went in. 

His face was so gloomy, his figure so gaunt, his 
clothes so ragged, that people moved aside as well as 
they could to avoid contact with so miserable a crea- 
ture; and, as they did so, whispered about him. He 
heard nothing and saw nothing of the momentary 
excitement his presence caused, for his eyes were fixed 
upon the preacher. 

Mr. Parsons was in the pulpit, and it seemed to the 
poor man that once he looked towards him. Then the 
hymn was given out. I am sorry that it is not known 
now what hymn-it was. It struck Anderson as suited 
to his case. Then a chapter of God’s word was 
reverently read, and it was followed by a prayer so 
humble and earnest that Anderson’s attention was 
riveted on the speaker, and he thought, ‘‘ This mart 
seems to feel what he says.” 

But when Mr. Parsons gave out his text, it seemed to 
the poor starving man as if that text had been chosen 
for him, and he resolved to stop during the sermon. 
The text was this,—When the poor and needy seck 
water, and there is none, and their tongue faileth for 
thirst, I the Lord will hear them, I the God of Jacob 
will not forsake them” (Isa. xli. 17). 

At the close of a powerful and eloquent discourse 
the preacher asked, ‘*Have you put the God of Jacob to 
the test?” and then, assuming, as in so crowded a con- 
gregation he felt he might do, that there were some 
then present who, in deep poverty, were thirsting for 
temporal supplies, and others whose needy souls were 
panting for spiritual supplies, he went on to say :— 
**Put Him to the test, and He will make you to drink 
of the streams of temporal comforts. 

















| Then he said, ‘‘We have not put the God of Jacob to 


| ” 
| never come now. 


| 
| 


Pat Him to the | this. 


= 
test, and He will make you to drink of the streams of 
spiritual comforts. Put Him to the test, and He will 
lead you to living fountains of waters in glory, and will 
wipe away all tears from your eyes.” 

The sermon had done its appointed work, at least to 
one soul in that Tabernacle. Joe Anderson, who had 
drunk in with eagerness every word uttered by the 
preacher, said, as he listened, ‘‘I have not put the God 
of Jacob to the test;” and came out at the close of the 
service with a face somewhat softened from its rugged 
sternness, and, abandoning his fearful project of self- 
destruction, turned his steps homewards with a half- 
formed resolution to apply the test of which Mr. 
Parsons had spoken. 

He groped his way down into the cellar. There sat 
his wife, with the children crying around her. They 
were pining for food. Wistfully they looked at him as 
he entered. Alas! he had brought no bread; and as 
the hope died away that perhaps father would bring 
something to eat, their cries redoubled, and the slight 
feeling of new faith which had brought Anderson 
home, almost passed from his mind in sight of such 
distress. 

For a few moments he stood looking at them sadly, 
and despair again knocked at the door of his heart. 
But it pleased God that the preacher's words should 
still be ringing in the man’s ears, and as he thought of 
them he said at last, in a husky voice, to his wife, ‘I 
think we might read a chapter.” 

Poor woman! the remark opened up the well- 
| spring of her heart. Memories of early religious train- 

ing came crowding into her mind. Ah, there used to be 
|a time when she read and prayed over God’s word. 
| And there used to be a time when her husband ap- 
peared to have some interest in religious things. And 
now—what a strange suggestion for him to make! She 
burst into tears and could not speak. 

‘Ves, Jeanie, let us read a chapter.” 

She looked round for a moment, and then recollect- 
ing, said sadly, ‘Oh, Joe, we had to pawn it.” 

‘* Mother,” said the eldest girl, ‘‘ there's a bit of a 
Bible in the corner.” 
| So there was. A ‘it of a Bible,” that if it had 
| been anything better would have gone to the pawn- 
shop too. It consisted only of a few tattered leaves. 
These were brought out of the dark corner, and Ander- 

son found @@hapter and read it. 























the test, shall we pray?” 

Still more was the poor wife surprised, but at once 
they knelt down, and her husband prayed in the best 
way he could. 

‘¢Father,” said one of the children, after they had 
risen from kneeling, ‘‘ will God be sure to send us some 
bread to eat now you have asked Him?” 

‘*T hope so,” was his reply. His faith was not yet 
very strong. 

‘*Then why did you not ask Him before ?” 

Ah, why indeed? The father did not answer; but 
the child went on with her questions, only addressing § 
them to her mother, 

‘*Mother,” she asked, ‘‘if anything comes, will an j 
angel bring it from the sky ?”’ 

The poor mother could scarcely help smiling at the 
child’s simplicity. She answered, ‘‘No, dear, angels 


‘¢Then perhaps the ravens will fly down here with 
bread and meat, just as they came to Elijah, I 
wonder what ravens are like? Did you ever see any, 
mother ?”’ 

And then the other children began to talk about 
The unusual sight of their father kneeling down 
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and praying to God in heaven excited them greatly, 
while it awed their young minds. They had never | 
known it to be done before. | 

Yet all through that day, though they hoped and | 
waited, and though the youngest child wanted to keep | 
the cellar door wide open so that the ravens might be | 
able to fly down easily, still there was no response to | 
their prayer. No food was brought to them. Once 
more they went to sleep at night, hungry and dis- 
appointed. 

Would not God be faithful to his promise ? thought 
Anderson, or was it only for those who had always loved | 
and served Him to venture to apply the test ? 








CuaptTer I1V.—Gop’s FAITHFULNESS. | 


On the next morning, a little sensation was created in | 
that poverty-stricken street by the appearance of the | 
postman. 


Very rarely did any of the inhabitants re- | 
ceive a letter, and several women, as they stood idly at 
their doors, commented on the remarkable fact of 
‘*there being a letter for somebody,” and wondered 
who the somebody could be. 

The postman, indeed, had considerable difficulty in 
finding the person to whom the letter was addressed, 
but at length succeeded in placing it in the proper 
hands—those of Joe Anderson. Fortunately the post- 
age was paid, or it must have been taken away by the 
letter-carrier. 

** A letter! a letter !’’ cried the children ; ‘‘ who can 
it be from ?” 

Anderson shared his children’s wonder while he 
opened the letter and read it, his wife looking over it 
too. 

“‘Thank God !” he said, quickly, ‘‘ the God of Jacob 
has stood the test,” and he stooped to pick up a bank 
note which had fallen out of the letter as he opened 
it. 








It was a letter from a former fellow-workman, who | 
had heard, in some way, of his ill-health and want of | 
work. It told him that a large firm in London had 
just taken an extensive contract, and required imme- | 
diately a large number of hands ; and it urged him at | 
once to apply for employment. The writer had kindly 
enclosed a one-pound note as a loan, to be repaid when 
better times came. 

We cannot attempt to describe the joy and thank- 
fulness and strengthened faith of Anderson and _ his 
wife, nor to paint the delight of the little ones when 
their father came back, a few minutes after the opening | 
of the welcome letter, with plenty of food for them all. | 

His next step was to get his coat out of pawn. | 
Then he went to the firm which was mentioned by his 
friend, and obtained employment. 

He was soon able to move out of the miserable cellar 
to a decenter, though still humble lodging. He and 
his wife resolved to be as saving as possible, and by 
degrees they recovered many things which had gone to 
the pawn-shop. 

And now I must sketch more rapidly the remainder 
of this true story, or I shall exceed the limits which 
the editor has allowed me in this magazine. 

Anderson turned out so skilful a workman, that his 
employers were glad to secure his services for a per- 
manency ; and he proved so intelligent and steady, 
that before a long time had elapsed he was appointed 
foreman, 

The business of the firm gradually extended, and 
the two brothers who were partners in it felt that they 
were under considerable obligations to their new fore- 
man. He proved to be so thoroughly religious, ener- 





getic, and talented, that they saw it would be good 


policy, as well as an acknowledgment due to him, if 
they gave him a small interest in the concern. 

With this fresh incitement to diligence, and with 
this new cause for thanksgiving to the God of Jacob, 
Anderson went on prosperously, being able to live 
once more in a good house, well furnished, with a 
happy wife, and children who were receiving a good 
education. 

When the time came that one of the brothers to 


| whom the business belonged died, Anderson was 


made a regular partner. 

And when, in course of years, the surviving brother 
found he had realized a large fortune, he gave up the 
business to Anderson, and our friend became the sole 
head of a flourishing manufactory, distinguished not 
only as an excellent man of business, but also for his 
uprightness of character and devotedness to the Sa- 
viour’s service. 

He resided in a large house, not far from Tottenham 
Court Road, and attended the Tabernacle where he 
had learned to put the God of Jacob to the test. 





CHAPTER V.—A PLEASANT RETROSPECT. 


IT was on a Monday morning, many years later than 
the incidents that we have related, that the Rev. 
Edward Parsons was taking a stroll after the fatigues 
of the Sunday services. He had been again preaching 
at the Tabernacle. 

A stranger, evidently a gentleman by his dress and 
manners, accosted him. 

“‘You appear to be taking a walk, sir; have you 
any objection for me to walk with you?” 

3 Not the least,” was Mr. Parsons’ good-humoured 
reply. 
They therefore walked on together, conversing freely 
on a variety of topics, the stranger showing himself a 
well-read and Christian man. 

At length they came to a certain house, and then 
the stranger said, ‘‘This is my house, sir; would you 


| like to walk in and rest yourself?” 


Mr. Parsons was struck by his civility, but saw no 
reason to object, so consented to enter. They con- 


‘tinued for a time their pleasant conversation, the 
gentleman courteously offering his visitor a glass of 
| wine. 


Then he made what appeared to Mr. Parsons an 
unaccountable request, —‘‘ Would you like to see over 
my house ?”’ 

The good minister could not help thinking his new 
friend must be vain of his house, but he consented to 
be shown over it. He found it a spacious and well- 
furnished residence, such as only a man of large income 
could maintain. 

When they returned to the drawing-room the gentle- 
man said with a smile, ‘‘Don’t you think my conduct 
rather strange ?” 

‘*To tell you the truth, I do,” was the frank reply. 

‘*Ah, well, Mr. Parsons, I just had a design in 
treating you so. Let me explain.” 

And then he told him the story which, reader, I 
have just told you, for this gentleman was no other 
than Joe Anderson. . 

And as he finished his remarkable story, he ex- 
pressed, most humbly and heartily, his thanks to the 
God of Jacob for coming to his help in such sore time 
of need, and he told his surprised and gratified auditor 
that he had also been enabled to put God to the test 
in reference to the wants of his soul, and had found 
‘*streams of spiritual comfort ” constantly flowing, so 
that he could set to his seal that God is true, and that 
‘‘when the poor and needy seek water, and there is 
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none, and their tongue faileth for thirst, the Lord will 
hear them, the God of Jacob will not forsake them.” 

Nor did Anderson forget to thank Mr. Parsons as 
the instrument in God’s hands of saving him from a 
miserable end, He pressed him, before he left, to 
accept a very valuable present as a token of his grati- 
tude and of the Lord’s faithfulness, but Mr. Parsons 
declined to receive anything so costly. 

Subsequently, however, Mr. Parsons consented to 
receive a small tea-caddy, for Anderson would not be 
denied the pleasure of giving some testimonial, though 
he was anxious to present one which had cost more 
money. This tea-caddy is still, we believe, in the 
possession of some of the descendants of Mr. Parsons, 
and it is from them that the facts of this history have 
been derived. w. 


a 





A NEW YEARS PRAYER. 
Exon. xxxiii. 14, 15. 


As with mingled hope and fear, 
Bidding all the past farewell, 

We approach the coming year, 
And her songs of welcome swell ; 

Lord, through all life’s scenes below 
Let Thy presence with us go. 


Joys, like fair and fragrant flowers, 

Oft will cluster at our feet ; 
And there will be weary hours, 

When the storm-cloud we must meet; 
But alike in joy and woe, 

Let Thy presence with us go. 


We must rise at Duty’s call, 
And her stern behests obey ; 
But Thy love can lighten all 
Cares and burdens that dismay: 
Daily strength from Thee must flow; 
Let Thy presence with us go. 


Friends may change, and friends may die; 
In the busy crowd or mart, 

Lonely we may feel, and sigh 
For one warm, responsive heart ; 

But sweet solace we shall know 
If Thy presence with us go. 


As we tread life’s battle-field, 

Strong temptations will assail, 
And while grasping sword and shield, 
We may tremble lest we fail ;— 
Help us, Lord, to face each foe; 

Let Thy presence with us go. 


When with faint and quivering breath, 
Leaning on no mortal arm, 
We draw near the vale of death, 
Soothe each thought that might alarm ; 
As we part from all below, 
Let Thy presence with us go. 


Every gift we could implore 
Is comprised in this request ; 
Grant Thy presence evermore, @& 
And we shall be‘fully’blest : + 
Hear our prayer, Thyself bestow; 


Let Thy presence with us go. D. P. C. 











THE BRIGHTER WORLD. 


CoNCEIVE a man to be standing on the margin of this 
creen world ; 
saw abundance smiling upon every field, and all the 
hlessings which earth can afford scattered in profusion 





and that, when he looked towards it, he | 





throughout every family, and the light of the sun 
sweetly resting upon all the pleasant habitations, 
and the joys of human companionship brightening 
many a happy circle of society ; conceive this to be the 
general character of the scene upon one side of his con- 
templation ; and that on the other, beyond the verge 
of the goodly planet on which he was situated, he could 
desery nothing but a dark and fathomless unknown. 
Think you that he would bid a voluntary adieu to all 
the brightness and all the beauty that were before him 
upon earth, and commit himself to the frightful solitude 
away from it? Would he leave its peopled dwelling- 
places, and become a solitary wanderer through the 
fields of nonentity? If space afforded him nothing but 


| a wilderness, would he for it abandon the homebred 


scenes of life and of cheerfulness that lay so near, and 
exerted such a power of urgency to detain him? Would 
not he cling to the regions of sense and of life, and of 
society ? and, shrinking away from the desolation that 
was beyond it, would not he be glad to keep his firm 
footing on the territory of this world, and to take 
shelter under the silver canopy that was stretched 
over it? 

But if, during the time of his contemplation, some 
happy island of the blest had floated by, and there had 
burst upon his senses the light of its surpassing glories, 
and its sound of sweeter melody; and he clearly saw 
that there a purer beauty rested upon every field, and 
a more heartfelt joy spread itself among all the families ; 
and he could discern there a peace, and a piety, and a 
benevolence, which put a moral gladness into every 
bosom, and united the whole society in one rejoicing 
sympathy with each other, and with the beneficent 
Father of them all; could he further see that pain 
and mortality were there unknown, and that signals of 
welcome were hung out, and an avenue of communica- 
tion was made for him ; perceive you not that what was 
before the wilderness would become the land of invita- 
tion, and that now the world would be the wilder- 
ness? What unpeopled space could not do can be done 
by space teeming with beatific scenes and _ beatific 
society. And let the existing tendencies of the heart 
be what they may to the scene that is near and visible 
around us, still, if another stood revealed to the prospect 
of man, either through the channel of faith or the 
channel of his senses, then, without violence done to 
the constitution of his moral nature, may he die unto 
the present world, and live to the lovelier world that 
stands in the distance away from it. 


THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN FOR 
TRAVELLERS THITHER. 











Pant I.—Tue Hourness oF HEAVEN. 


HEAVEN will be a state of perfect freedo:m from sin. 
Ah! this, methinks, will be the brightest and sweetest 
of all the joys of heaven—‘‘ We shall be like Him.” In- 
bred corruption will be done away ; the conflict within 
us will have ceased; no evil heart will betray us into 
inconsistencies and sorrows; not a cloud of guilt will 
tarnish the unsullied purity of the soul. Oh, assure 
me that there will be no more sin in heaven, and you 
have presented to my eye such a picture of its bliss as 
tints the clouds of my dreary pilgrimage with the first 
dawn of its golden beams, and inspires my heart with a 
yearning to be there. 

The Christian is often sorely hindered in running the 
race that is set before him. Sometimes he stumbles 
and falls, and sometimes he wanders into some by- 
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= which leads into distress and danger; and although 
e never gives up, but is prompted to more prayerful 
and vigorous effort for the future, yet can we wonder if 
he anticipates with eagerness and delight the moment 
when he shall be freed from the defilement and imper- 
fection of his present condition, and be perfectly con- 
formed to the image of his Saviour? Oh, to have his 
will entirely absorbed in God’s will! To have self for 
ever lost sight of in the radiance of his glory ! To be holy 
and unreproveable in his presence—how delightful is 
this prospect, how all-sustaining is this hope! It 
makes him wish to depart and to be with Christ, that 
he may see Him as He is, and be made like Him. 

And as life declines his desire after perfect holiness 
grows stronger, until it overcomes his fear of death, 
and weakens the fondest ties which link him to earth. 
He is ready to leave all around him, and to press 
through all before him, in order that he may be sepa- 
rated from sin, and be completely assimilated to the 
likeness of Christ. ‘‘ We shall be like Him!” is the 
thought which makes heaven so precious in his estima- 
tion. He longs more for purity than he does for rest. 
He wants to be holy, sinless, perfected. 

His desire will soon be granted, his hope realized— 
in part now, in completeness hereafter. 

The will of God in heaven will be supreme in all 
things. Not as here in this world, where all is mingled 
and chequered with light and darkness ; where the mys- 
tery of evil, and the warfare of the church, and the im- 
perfection of the saints mar our peace, and harass our 
calmest thoughts with a perpetual unrest. Then all 
shall be put under his feet. In the whole circle of 
heaven there shall be no second will. There shall be 
nothing to resist, or baffle, or challenge his absolute 
dominion. All shall live in Him and by Him. From 
the seraphim to the thrones and dominions, and princi- 
palities and powers, even to the least in. the kingdom 
of life, through all the heavenly hierarchy there shall 
be one only will, quickening and guiding all. 

Around us all shall be at peace; within us all shall 
bein harmony. There shall be nothing in us, as now, 
to jar or clash with the mind of God. All that we now 
feel stirring in unhallowed warfare against Him shall 
be purged out as dross, and be no more any part of our 
eternal being. We shall be full of Him ; and we shall 
be conscious that we are what He would have us. 

And as, even now, we know how love likens us to 
those we cling to, and how we are happiest when we are 
most one with them in mind and spirit, so shall we be 
then. Every breath, every pulse of our spiritual being 
shall be like Christ. 

And more than this; we shall then know his will, 
not only as we know it now, to be holy and good, but 
we shall also feel it to be so by the assent of our 
hearts. 

Even in our earthly life we learn this lesson by sub- 
mission. When we are bowed under his will we know 
it to be good, and we would not so much as lift a hand, 
even though it could tura all his heaviest chastisements 
aside. But then it shall be no more submission, but 
choice ; no more patience, but rejoicing. We shall 
then delight in all that He has done to try us, and 
adore Him for every affliction. 

This blessed harmony and oneness with the will of 
God shall be to ts as health after a sickness, safcty 
after peril, the embracing of a reality after the giving 
up of hope. We shall never fall any more; never again 
so much as hang in the balance between good and evil ; 
never again slight God by the wavering of a thought, or 
by the disloyalty of a moment’s hesitation. 





ites | 


IMPROVING RELIGION. 


I met this morning with the following sentences :—~ 
‘*An upholsterer now-a-days makes much handsomer 
furniture than they made three hundred years ago. 
The march of mind is discernible in everything. Shall 
religion, then, be the only thing that continues wholly 
unimproved ?” 

What? Does the march of mind improve the oaks 
of the forest ? does it make them follow its banners to 
Dunsinane, or dance as Orpheus did of old? does it 
improve the mountains? does it improve the waves of 
the sea? does it improve the sun? The passage is 
silly enough : I merely quote it, because it gives plain 
utterance to a delusion which is floating about in thou- 
sands, I might say in millions of minds. Some things 
we improve, and so we assume that we can improve 
and are toimprove all things; as though it followed 
that, because we can mend a pen, we can with the same 
ease mend an eagle’s wing; as though because nibbing 
the pen strengthens it, paring the eagle’s wings must 
strengthen them also. 

People forget what things are progressive, and what 
unprogressive. Of those too which are progressive, 
they forget that some are borne along according to laws 
independent of human control, while others may be 
shoved or driven on by the industry and intelligence of 
man. 

In one point of view, indeed, we do improve both 
the oaks and the mountains, both the sea and even the 
sun ; not in themselves absolutely, but in their relation 
tous. We make them minister more and more to our 
purposes ; and we derive greater benefits from them, 
which increase with the increase of civilization. In this 
sense too may we, and ought we, to improve religion ; 
not in itself, but in its relations to us; so that it may 
do us more and more good, or, in other words, may 
exercise a greater and still greater power over us. That 
is to say, we are to improve ourselves in the only way 
of doing so effectually : we are to increase the power of 
religion over us by obeying it, by submitting our wills 
to it, by receiving it into our hearts with more entire 
devotion and love. 








“SO HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED 
SLEEP.” 
Psa. exxvii. 2. 


How giveth He to his beloved sleep P 
Not by the opiate of the Orient, 
Or drowsy drugs of human pharmacy ; 
Not by the whisperings of Philosophy, 
Or the soft lull of transcendental dreams; 
Not by the music of the trump of fame, 
Or visions of the past—earth’s wealth or power, 
Or gleamof pleasure, through the mists of Timo, 
Faint as the halo hovering o’er decay. 
Restless the sleepj anf troublous are the dreams 
Such s pour on thé parting soul. 
Not “ giveth his beloyed sleep.” 


+ © °Tis by the ministrations of a faith 

Strong in his promises, that points from deeds— 

Poor, worthless deeds—to his almighty Son: 

*Tis by the hope that like the anchor holds 

The tempest-tossed and self-distrustful soul, 

Of blood-bought pardon sweetly murmuring, 

Allaying fear, and in seraphic strains 

Whispering of peace and safety, and a world 
iant with glory. 
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Small the matter then 
Whether the dying bed be ’mid the fires 
Of persecution; on the stormy sea; 
Or the far wilderness, unsoothed, alone, 
With none to close the glazing eye, or earth 
The mouldering frame. “ Peace like a river” bides, 
And the soul, knowing Whom it hath believed, 
Shouting the song of victory, takes her crown. 


“ And so He giveth his beloved sleep.” 
= 'W. B.C. 








PRAYER AND LABOUR FOR GOD. 
Tus spirit of confident waiting is no bar to effort. 
Under its influence the believer will labour more dili- 
gently and more wisely, and consequently more to the 

urpose. Acting on the dictates of mere human wisdom, 
S will labour in vain, and spend his strength for 
nought. Acting on God’s plan, and guided by his 
counsels, every stroke will tell, every blow be made 
subservient to the result. And no consideration can 
be more animating and sustaining than this. 





ON STUDYING THE SCRIPTURES. 
I Am a student of the law; and daily I stwdy the text- 
books, the manuscript records and statements of fact, 
which are the objects of legal and judicial investigation. 
I give to this the vigour of my power, the freshness 
and glow of my thought, in the morning, at the even- 


day. 


study of my art is my daily and loved work, to which 
all others are postponed—in comparison with which 
all others are held insignificant. The studio is the 
centre of my household arrangements. The treatises, 
or better, the works of the masters, are the treasures 
on which I constantly ponder. No call can be allowed 
to break in upon the course of these patient investiga- 
tions. From them I must gather inspirations to pour 
out through my own pencil. 

So, if I am a merchant, an underwriter of insurance, 
a broker, a lecturer, a politician,—if I exercise any 
trade or profession known among men,—I expect and 
endeavour to perfect myself in it by the diligent devo- 
tion of my best powers to it. I learn its principles. 
I learn, by careful and long observation, its best, 
speediest, and most fruitful methods. I expect to 
succeed in it, if at all, by persevering and assiduous 
endeavour ; and I am hopeless of success except through 
such effort. 

All this is right, rational, plain; and the world 
correctly judges him foolish who does not thus enact 
and obey the rule of his life. 

But now I am a Christian—so the disciple of Christ 
should reason; I am devoted to the attainment of 
personal holiness, and to the earnest and faithful 





ing, and through the intervals of business in the hurried 


Or I am an artist; and the faithful and vigilant | 





accomplishment of personai duty. 
be guided and hehperbsdk et 

It is most important; 

stand thoroughly thos 
portant than all advanges im 
ul gains or present enjoyments ; than atlyen 
that can be brought into the comparison. 

infinitely important to me, and I am_professedly 
devoted to it. It is this which distinguishes me from 
others; that I am striving to be Christlike in heart 
and Christlike in action, through my mastery of God’s | 
truth, while they are living for present ends and | 
worldly successes. I then must srupy, with personal, 
diligent, unwearied attention, the truths of God’s 
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word. It is not enough for me to know in general 
and vaguely, as through traditional assent, the sub- 
stance of Christian truth ; to gather it from catechisms, 
creeds, and rituals ; to know it as taught in sermons, 
newspapers, reviews, or volumes. I must study and 
learn it as it is taught in God’s word. I must gather 
it myself from those inestimable and inexhaustible 
mines of fact aud truth. So it will have certainty to 
me. So it will have freshness, energy, authority. I 
shall feed and feast on it, and be nurtured by it. I 
shall truly appropriate it. I shall grow up toa grander 
development in Christian purpose and affection; to a 
larger attainment in divine knowledge; to a closer 
approximation to the fulness of Christ. 
_ Do I daily, then, with a prayerful desire to grow 
in Christian knowledge, not only read but study some 
portion of God’s word ? 

The question is one to be written on the memory 
and to be pondered in the heart of every disciple. 








| sits 


HAVE I DONE WHAT I COULD? 


I cannot draw the warrior’s sword; 
I would not if I ecould— 

I may not give the thunder-word, 
To drench the field with blood; 

But I may act a warrior’s part 

Within that listed field—the heart. 


My path leads not through foreign lands, 
O’er mountain, waste, or lea; 

I wander not with pilgrim bands, 
Nor care the world to see; 

There may be gems of art in Rome, 

But I have choicer gems at home. 





I cannot plead with fervid tongue, 
Nor strike the minstrel’s lyre; 
Or blend its magic tones with song, 
To set the soul on fire; 
But I may breathe a “still small voico,” 
To make some aching heart rejoice. 


*Tis not for me to paint the scene 
The artist’s brush portrays— 

The laughing hill, the meadow green, 
The sun’s cloud-softened rays ; 

But surely I a sketch may paint 

Of scenes to glad yon lonely saint. 


The sculptor’s chisel is not mine, 
Nor mine to mould the clay ; 

Or make the Parian marble shine 
As with Promethean ray; 

But is there no rude shapeless heart 

On which to try the sculptor’s art? 


I am not skilled to heal disease, 
To set the fractured limb; 

I cannot straight the crippled knees, 
Or clear the eyeball dim ; 

But I may ply that art divine, 

The art to pour the “oil and wine.” 


I have not wealth, or power, or skill, 
To broadcast all around; : 
e world’s wide field I may not till, 


? 
I cannot cope with stately hearts, 
Who scorn my ember hearth ; 
Be mine while in this dreary wild, 
The lot to bless the poor man’s child. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES MILLENNARIANISM. —Theviews of those persons com- 
Cer ae monly called Millennarians may be thus briefly stated:— 
QUERIES. they believe that Christ will, ere long, reappear on 


18. In the place where I live there is always a great | earth, accompanied by the glorified saints, whose bodies 
deal of dancing, and I want to knowif it is inconsistent | will be raised, but not those of the ungodly. Then, fora 
in the Christian to dance. I do not mean balls and | thousand years, peace and righteousness will prevail ; 
large dances, but the mere act of dancing in a quiet | after which there will be a fresh outburst of evil, to be 
way among a few frierds.—C. M. followed by the general resurrection and the judgment. 

19. Will you kindly explain the meaning of Luke | Some difference of opinion exists amongst Mitlennarians 
xvi. 9, about the mammon of unrighteousness ? Also, | regarding the condition of those who are living upon 
why the word ‘‘everlasting” is used in that verse ?— | the earth during the millennium. 

CHRISTIANA. | It should be stated that these views are not held by 

20. It is my earnest wish to become a Christian, but | the great majority of believers in Christ; but most 
unfortunately my friends are not religious. They cannot | think that there will be a period in the world’s history 
know what pain they cause me by their hasty remarks. | (probably of a thousand years) when true Christianity 
They would, I know, be incredulous if told that they | shall be supreme on the earth. They do not connect 
were casting stumblingblocks in my path; but it is | this with the second coming of Christ, which they do 
really the case. I am occasionally a communicant, and | not expect till the final judgment, nor do they expect a 
what I want you to tell me is, ought I to do so, if by | partial resurrection.—J. R. 8. C. 
doing so a reproach be cast on the true believers? Ifa 
thoughtless word escape me (and I have the misfortune 
to be quick-tempered), I am reminded, not gently, but | EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
in a sarcastic tone, that I pretend to be ‘‘religious,” or| we, again tender our thanks to the many friends wao, 
that I have recently been at the Communion. I do try | having canvassed for us in past years, have again applied to 
to check my impatient temper, but it is very hard. Do | us for bills to enable them to institute fresh enterprises of 
you think I should, under these circumstances, still | Christian zeal. And we also thank many new friends with 
attend the Lord’s table? I shall be truly obliged by your | whom we have just formed acquaintance, and who promise 
advice, and shall wait eagerly for it. —MARIANNE. to do their best as workers in our cause. Most of these new 

[Will ‘‘ Marianne” give us her correct address ?— | friends have heretofore been ignorant of the existence of 
D. | Golden Hours or Sunshine, showing how difficult it is to 
21. Is the conduct of Joseph of Arimathea (John | evel gan day a ondrenpeellbingg see + yo 
xix. 38) to be attributed to his superior love to Christ, efforts are appreciated, and the ad with which they are 











E 


or to his being a rich man?—AN INQUIRER. aided by our kind coadjutors :— 
22. What is the meaning of the verse in 1 Johniii. | «your excellent magazines, Sunshine and Golden Hours, 
S?—F. M,N. | have for the first time fallen into my hands. I may'say 


| that I am quite delighted with their contents, homely, 
. | attractive, and characterized, as they are, by a sound 
6. Esau's Porrace.—aAt this day, in many parts of | Christian spirit. They deserve a wide circulation, and I 
the East, lentils are boiled or stewed, like beans, with | doubt not, when they are more extensively known, they will 
oil and garlic; and make a dish of a chocolate colour, | take the place of such trashy productions as the ‘——, 
which is eaten as pottage. Other ingredients were » ‘——,’ and a host of others, got up only to taint and 
used, as in soups of modern times (2 Kings iv. 39). | corrupt the minds of youth. I shall be glad indeed to be 
10. “‘Bicurzovs OveRmucH,” &c.—Solomon evi- | of service to you in extending the circulation of your 
erate “ere 2? : .- | magazines. I heartily wish you every success; and would 
dently speaks of the justice which a man is to exercise | suggest to all your readers, that if they would each try to 
towards others, as what goes before and after plainly | get at least two new subscribers to Sunshine and Golden 
shows; the words should be translated, ‘‘Do not | Hours—a by no means difficult task—your circulation 
exercise justice too rigorously, neither set up for a mari | would soon be trebled.” c. C. 
of too great wisdom, by pretending to reform and regu-| Leeds. 
late all things.’”’—AMICUS. “From what I can glean from it, it is a great boon, and I 
12. Praver.—We are not strictly told in the Bible | trust will prove a check to the advance of the cheap, de- 
to pray three times a day, but it is a desirable rule to | oe — —— gorge Fe 
ot 29 ath as Oe | ) A 
make. David’s and Daniel's rule was to pray three | them in this parish through the school children.” w.M. 


Notes. 





times a day. David says in one of his Psalms, ‘‘ Even- | Wier Glcaaaten. 

ing and morning and at pwede will I pray and cry aloud, “T have between fifty and sixty subscribers, and will try 
and He shall hear my voice.” And of Daniel we read, | tg get more.” LL 
** And his windows being open in his chamber towards Edinburgh. 


Jerusalem, he kneeled upon his knees three times a day, | Please send me a supply of bills. I wish to push the 
and prayed, and gave thanks unto his God.” —F. M. N. | sale of your zines by canvassing the neighbourhood and 
17. ‘‘ THE. Lorp’s Supper.”—‘‘ Marie” asks two | schools.” J.B. 

agg one a personal, the other a general one. Bi ‘ 

‘o answer first the poem of a, ge im pened, bonds 
portance, we remark that in approaching the , ‘ ; pal 
the Lord, though it is o yeti. cam ing mee 0 Te = 
we must not occupy a 
2 Salle yp aril wield ourselves |, VOLUME For 1865.—Now ready, price 2s., handsomely 

“ie : bound in cloth. Covers for binding, ninepence. 
captives to those fault’ h we are most liable, The volume for 1864 may also be had at the same price. 
Wwe must not over-distress Ourselves on account of occa- | Ag the magazine is stereotyped it will always be kept in 
sional failures’ in our Christian course. Our grand | print; but there may, occasionally, be some delay in getting 
warrant for receiving the sacrament is not what We | a particular number, through the whole edition being sold. 
Lave done or can do, but what Christ has done and is | In such case, our friends must kindly wait and repeat the 
still doing. order through their booksellers. 





















